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Abstract Materials mode is one of the four modes of a 
lesson in the Self Evaluation Teacher Talk (SETT) 
framework. The aim of this study is to identify the 
interactional features during the materials mode in Mugla, 
Turkey. The lessons of English teachers at the state schools 
and the microteaching presentations of teacher trainees at 
Mugla Sitki Kocman University were recorded, transcribed 
and analyzed in comparison with the framework. The 
findings indicate that although the interactional features 
match to those defined in SETT for the most part, there are 
also some differences that can be attributed to cultural and 
local practices. The analysis showed that mother tongue 
plays an important role in the fulfillment of the pedagogical 
goals. The findings indicate that mother tongue should be 
taken seriously in teacher education. 

Keywords Classroom Discourse, Teacher Talk, Mother 
Tongue, Teacher Education, Materials Mode 


1. Introduction 

Materials are considered incontrovertibly important 
aspect of teaching a language. The two possibilities are for 
teachers to make their own materials or to use published 
textbooks. More often than not, the teachers prefer using a 
published textbook as materials in their lessons because of a 
few reasons. First of all, they are prepared by experts. 
Therefore, the units in a textbook are not only more attractive 
by design, but also designed as a part of a coherent syllabus 
and with satisfactory language control. Secondly, they come 
with extra materials and teachers’ guides which tell what to 
do for extension which save the teacher from lots of 
preparation time. Moreover, the textbook can be useful for 
teacher development, especially at times of methodological 
change [10]. 

However, materials cannot bring about change on their 
own. By analyzing the materials in terms of goals, content, 
method and guidance, Allwright [2] demonstrated that it is 
hard to imagine teacher-proof materials. Because there are so 


many decisions to be taken and every issue cannot possibly 
be addressed with pre-packaged decisions. The teachers do 
not follow the textbook in a slavish manner. They make 
changes in order to fit the textbook to the particularities of 
their situation or to appeal to their own teaching styles and 
preferences. Thus, the same material can be used very 
differently in each situation and produce very different 
results. Especially in Turkey, the native language is an 
important means of making sense of the textbook materials 
although it might not be advised by its writers. 

The purpose of this paper is to describe and compare how 
teachers and teacher trainees use textbooks in their lessons. 
In order to handle the situation, a modes analysis is 
undertaken based on Walsh’s [26] Self Evaluation Teacher 
Talk framework (SETT hereafter). The mode in SETT which 
is related to the use of textbooks is called the materials mode. 
Transcripts of lessons by both English teachers working at 
state schools (teachers hereafter) and teacher trainees 
studying at Mugla Sitki Kocman University (trainees 
hereafter) are analyzed in terms of the pedagogical purposes 
and interactional features during the materials mode to be 
compared to the descriptions in SETT. 

The results reported here are part of a larger study (Korkut, 
2015) in which the lessons of teachers and trainees were 
compared in terms of all of the four modes in the SETT 
framework to propose content for the English Language 
Teacher Education programme in Turkey. 

SETT was developed by close examination of a database 
of lesson transcriptions which took place in a British 
university. The framework was also used for research 
purposes in many other contexts such as Japanese college [9], 
college writing lessons in Iran [12], and foreign language 
schools in Turkey [1]. It describes and captures the practices 
of classroom usage of materials arguably well. Therefore, 
the comparison of the descriptions in SETT with the lessons 
by the participants of this study can reveal a picture of the 
current local practices in terms of the materials mode in the 
local context of Mugla. 

In this article, answers to the following questions were 
sought: 
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1) In what ways is the materials mode in the data 
similar to or different from the description in 
SETT? 

2) What is the role of students’ native language 
during the materials mode? 

3) Are there any differences in the materials mode in 
T’s data and TR’s Data? 

1.1. Materials Mode 

Materials mode is one of the four modes defined in SETT. 
A mode is defined as “an L2 classroom micro-context that 
has a clearly defined pedagogic goal and distinctive 
interactional features determined largely by a teacher’s use 
of language” [26]. The four distinct modes are managerial 
mode, skills and systems mode, classroom context mode and 
materials mode. Each mode is distinguished by the 
pedagogic purposes and interactional features. 

Materials mode happens when the lesson is focused on a 
piece of material, or task. The attention of the students is 
typically focused on the material or the task at hand. There 
might be a certain type of interaction that the material 
requires, or the teacher might decide how the interaction will 
take place. For example, when the students are doing a 
course book exercise, we can say that the lesson is going on 
in the materials mode. The teacher conducts the exercises 
and accepts or rejects the answers, or outcomes. The 
pedagogical functions and the interactional features during 
this mode are shown in Table 1 below. 


Table 1 . The Pedagogical Functions and the Interactional Features in 
Materials Mode 


Pedagogical Functions 

Interactional Features 

To provide language practice around a 
piece of material 

To elicit responses in relation to the 
material 

To check and display answers 

To clarify when necessary 

To evaluate contributions 

Predominance of IRF 
pattern 

Extensive use of display 
questions 

Form-focused feedback 
Corrective Repair 

The use of scaffolding 


1.2. LI in the L2 Classroom 

There are differing opinions about whether the native 
language of students must be avoided or not. According to 
Ellis [3] the difference stems from different theoretical 
frameworks. The interactionist perspective holds that 
maximum exposure to input is required for acquisition. Thus, 
L2 instead of LI must be preferred at all costs. Sociocultural 
theory, on the other hand, accepts LI use as a valuable 
cognitive tool for scaffolding L2 production. In addition, 
theories of motivation also support LI use [3]. 

Many teacher training books put forward both the 
advantages and disadvantages of using the students’ LI. 
Harmer [6] makes the case for a careful and measured use of 
LI. There are benefits of using LI; it can be used for strategy 
training, students’ language awareness can be increased 
when they notice the differences between their mother 
tongue and the target language, and allowing them to use 


their native language can foster a more positive classroom 
environment. Using the LI for the most part of the lesson, on 
the other hand, can be counterproductive since it restricts the 
exposure to the language, especially during instructions 
which is an ideal source of comprehensible input [6]. 

Macaro [16] presents a strong argument in favor of 
code-switching in the L2 classroom. He points out that many 
studies on code switching label it as “recourse to LI” and 
present it as something to avoid. He argues that in fact 
code-switching is a better communication strategy than 
repetition and circumlocution [16]. Code-switching and 
translation to LI are common communication strategies in 
real life non-native to non-native conversations. However, it 
is banished in the language classroom, in which “real-life 
like” is an important criterion of quality. 

The issue of code switching has also been studied very 
extensively in Turkey. Most of these studies are focused on 
the functions of code switching and emphasized the 
inevitability of using Turkish in the ELT classroom. To my 
knowledge, the oldest study in this line was Elridge [4] 
where code switching was not only described as “natural and 
purposeful phenomenon” (p. 310), but also it is argued that 
trying to decrease LI use would not address the problem of 
lack of target language use since “decreasing mother tongue 
use in the classroom does not automatically increase the 
quality and quantity of target language use” (p. 311). 
Ustunel’s [25] investigation of the organization of the code 
switching in EFL classrooms using conversation analytic 
method of sequential analysis revealed that code switching 
serves 12 different pedagogical functions. Her study 
“supports the claim that LI is difficult for teachers to avoid, 
and perhaps more difficult for learners to ignore in the EFL 
context.” Similarly, Sarifoban [22] found that learners of 
English think that using Turkish in English lessons is an 
appropriate and useful academic tool. They expressed their 
preference for using Turkish rather than having all-English 
lessons. In Yataganbaba and Yildirim’s study, [30] code 
switching is found to be serving for the purposes of 
translation, metalanguage, asking equivalence, giving 
instruction and classroom management. Sali [20] found that 
mother tongue is used for a multiplicity of reasons. In 
another study which was directed to finding out the problems 
encountered during the practicum, Saru^oban [21] presented 
the finding that reported that teacher trainees criticized the 
books for not having any translation exercises and this was 
presented as a problem. So, we can say that in Turkish 
context it is well established that LI is inevitable and even 
desirable. However, the textbooks which are commonly used 
in Turkey do not incorporate methodologies that address the 
native language in a systematic way. 


2. Method 

This paper reports a part of a larger study which took place 
in the context of Mugla city center. Recordings of English 
lessons were analyzed qualitatively. The data was collected 
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from two different types of participants. The first type is the 
main data, which were collected from a carefully selected 
team of 10 teachers (T’s Data hereafter). All the participants 
were given nicknames to maintain anonymity and the chosen 
teachers were T2, T6, T10, Til, T12, T13, T14, T16, T17, 
and T19. The second type was collected from trainees (TR’s 
Data hereafter). These trainees were 7 in number and chosen 
according to convenience sampling technique (TR1, TR2, 
TR3, TR4, TR5, TR6, and TR7). Teachers’ data (T’s Data) is 
27 hours and 22 minutes long whereas the trainees’ data 
(TR’s Data) lasts 18 hours and 37 minutes. All the recordings 
were transcribed by the researcher and put through modes 
analysis [26]. To do this, the researcher took an emic 
perspective and identified the pedagogical function in each 
teacher turn using next turn proof techniques. Having 
identified the materials mode in the data according to the 
pedagogical functions, she checked and compared the 
interactional features to the descriptions provided in SETT. 
In order to save space, the findings are discussed via selected 
extracts from the data. 


3. Results and Discussion 

3.1. Similarities to SETT 

The interactional features of this mode are described as the 
frequent occurrence of I-R-F pattern, display questions, 
form-focused feedback, repair and scaffolding in SETT [26]. 
The interaction is closely managed by the teacher while the 
pace and direction is determined by the material [26]. The 
same interactional features are found in the analysis of Ts 
Data, for example Extract 1 below: 

In this extract, T6 is doing textbook work about the 
distinction between the simple past tense and the present 
perfect tense. The 1RF pattern, one of the typical 
interactional features of this mode identified by Walsh [26] 
is really conspicuous. T6 treats the first (turns 1-6) and the 
second students (turns 7-14) differently, suggesting 
sensitivity to individual differences. She feels that the second 
student needs more scaffolding than the first one. We can see 
her using echo and cueing to provide scaffolding through 
turns 8-14. Scaffolding is a typical feature of materials mode 
according to Walsh [26]. In turn 8, T6 repeats the learner’s 
utterance as a confirmation that he began correctly. In turn 
10, she provides metalinguistic explanation (“marry is the 
verb here”) plus offers choice (“what or who did”). After the 
student chooses the correct one, she repeats again as 
confirmation and encouragement to continue in turn 12. 
Once the learner finishes the sentence successfully, she 
repeats the whole sentence again: “yes who did Prince 
Rainer marry” with a falling tone for the other students to 
hear in turn 14. We can observe her concern in the 
production of grammatically correct sentences. This shows 
us the focus is on form, which is also listed among the 
interactional features of the materials mode in SETT. 


Extract 1. Materials mode in T6’s lesson 

1 SI where has er has er bella 

freud worked er since 1990 

2 T6 hmm very good where has 

freud worked since 1990 
where has she worked 

3 SI london 

4 T6 in? 

5 SI in london 

6 T6 london well done, yes she 

er she has worked since 
in london yes that's right 
the next question orhun 
you like to do the next 
one 

7 S2 who:: 

8 T6 [who:: yes who 

9 S2 =marry 

10 T6 marry? marry is the verb 

so what or who did 

11 S2 who did 

12 T6 who did, 

13 S2 he marry 

14 T6 [yes who did prince 

rainer marry, who did he 
ferhat? 

15 S3 grace kelly 

Extract 2 below shows that materials mode can be found 
in a very similar way in TRs Data, too. 

Extract 2. Materials mode from TR5’s lesson 


1 

SI 

2 

TR5 

3 

S2 

4 

TR5 

5 

S2 

6 

TRS 


7 

S2 

8 

S3 

9 

TR5 

10 

S3 

11 

TR5 

12 

S3 

13 

TRS 

14 

S3 

15 

TRS 


train is more comfortable 
than a bus 

a bus yes thank you third one 
uq mu 

/number three?/ 

yes uq three (.) yes 

/three/ 

er kitap okumak ve- 
/reading a book and-/ 

[no 

no you will compare them 
like 

first one 
ha:: 

(...) 

[ogretmenim tatli ne 
/teacher what's delicious/ 
delicious delicious (.) ok 
hamburger is delicious- 
[MORE delicious 
more delicious 
than 
than er 

[steak yes steak ok 
(.) the other one 
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TR5 is conducting a transformation drill presented in the 
textbook. Again, the interaction goes in the 1RF format, 
although it is broken up by several insertion sequences, 
‘‘often composed of embedded and nested question-answer 
adjacency pairs, during which matters relevant to the first 
part are addressed before the second part is produced" [29]. 
These insertion sequences happen both with S2 and S3 in 
this extract. Though not as varied as T6, TR5 also uses some 
strategies to assist the learner’s production by providing the 
necessary word (turn 9), long explanation (turn 6), recast 
(turn 11) and cueing (turn 13). It is clearly seen that the focus 
is on producing a well formed sentence. Once it is provided, 
TR5 immediately passes on to the other item without any 
further comments about what has been said. 

Other studies in which SETT is used also showed that 
materials mode is among the most frequent. For example Lee 
[15] found that the most frequent mode was the materials 
mode in his data. Similarly, the most frequent modes were 
materials mode and managerial mode in Wang’s [27] data. 
Also, in Miri and Qassemi’s [19] data, materials and skills 
and systems modes were the most frequent ones. On top of 
all these, the existence of the same interactional features as 
the description in SETT in both sets of data strengthens the 
impression that these features might be universal features 
that can be found in any language lesson in which materials 
are used. Nevertheless, the data in this study revealed some 
other interactional features that are not accounted for in 
SETT. 

3.2. The Use of LI 

Students’ mother tongue is not accounted for in SETT. 
However, students’ LI is used for many of the pedagogical 
goals during materials mode. See the extract 3 below for an 
example. 

Extract 3 contains examples of how the teacher makes use 
of translation to make the meaning clear (turn 7), and how 
she asks questions to make sure that students have 
understood the instructions correctly (turns 3, 7, and 12). In 
other words, the pedagogic goals of “eliciting responses in 
relation to the material and clarifying when necessary” [26] 
are fulfilled in Turkish. According to Willis [28], in the 
language classroom, language is both the subject of 
instruction (i.e. “inner structure”) and the medium of 
instruction (i.e. “outer structure”). In outer structures, 
language is used “to socialize, organize, explain and check, 
and generally to enable the pedagogic activities to take 
place” and most of it takes place in the learners’ mother 
tongue where the medium of instruction is not the target 
language (p. 163). T16, then, is observed using the students’ 
mother tongue for outer structures. 

Compared with the code switching that takes place in the 
Extract 2 above, TR5’s effort to avoid code switching is 
evident. Code switching is attempted in two instances by the 
students, not the trainee. In the first attempt, the student asks 
for clarification in Turkish: iig mii (number three?) in turn 3. 
TR5 uses the Turkish word iig in his response but surrounds 


it with as much English as possible: “yes iig three yes” in 
order to emphasize that he prefers English. In addition, we 
can see a turn interruption in turn 6, and conspicuously the 
interrupted turn is in Turkish. 

Extract 3. Materials mode from T16’s lesson 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 

6 
7 


9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 


T16 


S 

T16 


S 

S 

T16 


S 

T16 


S 

T16 

S 

T16 

S 

T16 

S 

T16 

S 

T16 


some food (.) and you see two 

rabbits here they are 

speaking 

[iki tavgan var 

/there are two rabbits/ 

yes they are speaking konugma 

balonlan kimin uzerinde 

tavganlarin ok 

/who have the speech balloons on 

them,the rabbits/ ok 

(.) is there any, (.) ye::s, 

(.) some chicken. (.) is 
there any, what 
there are 
is there any 

neyi sormug olabilir bakin 
cevabi- cevabma bakin yes some chicken 
/what could have been asked look at the 
answer the answer is yes some chicken/ 
evet biraz tavuk (.) sorumuz ne olabilir 
/yes some chicken (.) what can the 
question be/ 
chicken 

[ye:s, read it (.) is there 
any chicken yes- yes- yes- 
ha:: there is diyecegiz bulduk 
/ha:: I've got it we say there is/ 
[peki sorumuz neyle sorulmug yes there 
is some chicken 

/and how is the question asked/ 
dogru 

/that's right/ 

arda sit down yes two (.) are there any 

(.) ye::s some bananas (.) sait 

are there- are there any bananas 

are there any bananas yes (.) ye::s 

there are 

there are 

bananas 

some bananas ok are there any bananas yes 
there are some bananas yes 
number three (.) yes 


Apparently, Turkish is avoided in TR’s data especially 
when addressing the whole class. This resulted in trainees 
visit individual desks and talk to individual students 
privately in Turkish while talking to the whole class in 
English. This type of language preference cannot be 
observed in T’s data. The following extract comes from 
another point in TR5’s lesson. Since he is talking to 
individual students, the effort to stay in English, which was 
observed in the extract 2, is not evident here. 
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Extract 4. Materials mode from TR5’s lesson 


1 S 

2 TR5 

3 SI 

4 TR5 

5 SI 

6 TR5 

7 SI 

8 TR5 

9 S2 

10 TR5 

11 SI 

12 TR5 

13 SI 

14 TR5 

15 S2 

16 TR5 

17 TR5 

18 TR5 

19 Ss 

20 TR5 

21 Ss 

22 TR5 


Hocam 
/teacher/ 

yes I'll come ((to another student)) why 

don't you do 

yapamadim 

/I couldn't do/ 

nlye 

/why?/ 

i$te 

/I just couldn't/ 

yaparsm ylne bir iki tane soylersin (.) 
bak aym gekilde yapacaksrn buradaki 
gibi 

/you can do you can say a few more like 

this you'll do just this way/ 

boyle mi yazayim 

/shall I write this way/ 

ister boyle ister alt alta yaz boyle de 

olabilir his his- sorry his hmm tamam 

/ok as you wish you can write 

horizontally or vertically his 

his-sorry his hmm ok/ 

ogretmenim 

/ teacher/ 

hmm aynisini yazacaksin 
/hmm you'll write the same/ 
yapamiyorum ben ya:: 

/I can't do:::/ 

aym $ekilde yapacaksm his name is brad 
pitt his birthday is- 
/do it the same way/ 

[bunlan 

bu $ekilde buraya yazacak miyim 
/shall I write these here in this way/ 
tabi 
/sure/ 

his koycaz sonuna is koycaksm mesela 
buraya birthday mortdey yaz sonuna is 
koyacaksrn 

/put his here for example write birthday 
or something like that here and put an 
is to the end/ 

hmm her zaman his koymana gerek yok 
mesela burada he is diyebilirsin 
/hmm you don't always put his for example 
here you can say he is/ 
he is from (.) oklohama 
((S2 writes it)) 

hah ama $unu da yap bak bunu atladrn 
/hah but do this too you've skipped this 
one/ 

((to the whole class)) silence please 
(.) did you finish 
[[ye:::s 

ok (.) do you want to write the sentence 
on the board 
[[ye: :s 

ok we will start with the (.) first 
sentence 


In turn 1, a student calls TR5 for help, since it is audible 
for all class, he responds in English: “Yes, I’ll come”. 
Through turns 3-16, a private conversation between the two 
students and the trainee takes place, thus we can see lots of 
Turkish. Here the pedagogic function is providing 
clarification on the task requirements. After the turn 17, TR5 


begins to address the whole class, so he switches back to 
English. Through turns 3-16, negotiation of meaning takes 
place as TR5 explains SI what to do individually. He uses 
the think-aloud strategy, indicating that he must look at the 
previous example and do the same thing in turn 6. SI asks a 
clarification request: “boyle mi yazayim” (should 1 write like 
this) but he does not find TR5’s explanation, which was 
interrupted by a sequence with S2 through turns 9-10, 
satisfactory. He expresses his disappointment in turn 11. 
This dissatisfaction results in TR5 repeat the key strategy 
and begin doing the exercise as an example in turn 12. SI 
makes another confirmation check in turn 13 which the 
teacher affirms (turn 14). At that point, S2 who had been 
overhearing the conversation joins by self-selected turn in 
turn 15 and makes an explanation. The explanation, however, 
is flawed and results in TR5’s repair turn beginning from 
turn 16. SI’s breakthrough in understanding is shown by his 
writing the correct answer on the material. As soon as TR5 
sees it, he expresses his satisfaction with the token ”hah” (in 
turn 17). After this, he returns to whole class to make the 
transition to the checking of answers. “Did you finish” in 
turn 18 serves as a transitional marker which signposts the 
change from individual work to whole class work. In turn 20, 
TR5 initiates an extra exchange which requires an answer in 
chorus as a strategy to gather all students’ attention for the 
next task. The onset of the task is marked in turn 22 where 
the teacher asserts “we will start with the first sentence”. 

The difference between Extract 2 and Extract 4 shows 
clearly that LI is more acceptable with individual students 
rather than with the whole class in the TR’s Data. The 
teachers, however, seem not to have such a preference about 
which utterances should and can be heard by the whole class, 
as seen in Extract 3. Moreover, this is not the only difference 
that can be observed between the two sets of data. There are 
also differences between teachers’ lessons and trainees’ 
demo lessons in terms of how the materials are made 
accessible. Moreover, T’s data consists of a hybrid mode 
which cannot be observed in the TR’s Data. 

3.3. Making the Material Accessible 

It was observed that the teachers become an ally of the 
material during the materials mode, and act as a conductor, 
who performs the IRF as required by the book. From time to 
time, however, the teacher becomes an ally of the students, 
helping them interpret the material and approach the 
problems, exercises, and tasks introduced by the material. In 
other words, the teacher serves the function of making the 
material accessible for the students. This “change of footing” 
[23] helps teachers to build rapport with the students. In the 
interactional level, the teacher can take side with the 
textbook or metaphorically move a step (change foot) next to 
the student and attack it with various strategies. In order to 
signal change of footing, the teacher switches the pronoun 
“you” with “we” [23]. In addition, the teacher may 
sometimes use “they” while referring to the material, to 
reflect that the control and authority is delegated to the 
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textbook [5], 

For example, Extract 3 can be observed to see the change 
of footing and the choice of language as well. T16 makes 
sure that the material instruction is understood correctly 
through turns 1-13. She talks about the material with the 
pronoun “it” (in turn 7) and refers to the students with “us” 
(in turns 8 and 12). The preferred language is students’ 
mother tongue. Through turns 14-20 however, she prefers to 
stay in English because at this point a change in footing 
occurs. She becomes the voice of the materials, managing 
the turn taking, evaluating the answers, and conducting the 
exercise. 

In the same vein, when a mismatch between the students’ 
perception and the materials occurs, the teachers change 
footing and assume the role of negotiator. The preferred 
language is often LI. To illustrate this point, see the 
following extract from T14’s lesson. 

Extract 5. Materials mode from T14’s lesson 

kimse kimse oldii mu 
/did did anyone die/ 
no everybody, (.) yap/do it/ 
escaped 
escaped 

[ama no demedik mi orada 
/but didn't we say no there/ 
no ciimle devam ediyor (.) sonra o zaman 
sen ne diyeceksin no everybody didn't 
demen gerekiyor eger oyle kullanacaksan 
(.) ama everybody He olmaz (.) no demig 
no, (.) ayri bir ciimleyle devam etmig 
orada (.) no I didn' t gibi bir ciimle degil 
(.)hayir f herkes kagti diyecegiz 
/the sentence is continuing there (.) if 
you want to use like that you have to say 
no everybody didn't (.) but you can't use 
it like that(.) no is one sentence and 
Everybody escaped is another 
sentence (.) it is not No everybody 
didn't (.) we will say no (.) everybody 
escaped / 

olumlu mu olacak o zaman 
/so is it affirmative/ 
evet olumlu olacak no everybody orada 
yanlig geyden yanlig nokta falan koyup 
devam etse siz onu daha iyi 
anlayacaksmiz everybody escaped from 
the building herkes binadan napmig 
/yes it is affirmative no everybody is 
incorrect incorrect because if it had 
put a full stop or something there you 
would have understood better everybody 
escaped from the building what did 
everybody do/ 

[[gikmig 
/sorted/ 
escape neydi 
/what is escape/ 
kagmak 
/to escape/ 
kagmig evet 
/escaped yes/ 

In Extract 5, the students are confused by the fact that the 
blank in the activity is preceded by a “No”, which made them 
to think that the blank required a negative statement. T14 
skillfully handles the situation and makes the necessary 


1 T14 

2 SI 

3 T14 

4 S2 


5 T14 


6 S2 


7 T14 


8 Ss 

9 T14 

10 S3 

11 T14 


explanations through turns 5-7. Notice that she uses the 
pronoun “it” to refer to the textbook within turn 7. 

Such instances of negotiation tend to happen in Turkish, 
thus we can find them not during whole class time but during 
individual feedback in TR’s data (See for example extract 4). 
In addition, a change of footing is not observed for making 
the material accessible in TR’s data. None of the seven 
trainees had this feature in their observed sessions. Just like 
TR5 example, trainees seem to assume a role near the 
materials and against the students even while providing 
individual help. Both in the extracts 2 and 4, TR5 extensively 
uses the pronoun “you” to refer to the students. We can 
examine the following extract from TR3’s lesson to further 
illustrate the lack of change of footing in TRs lessons. 

Extract 6. Materials mode from TR3’s lesson 

((to the whole class)) a pink 
pencil with your pencil a pink 
pencil a pink pencil 

ogretmenim bunu yazamadim 
/teacher I couldn't do this/ 

tamam sen yazabilirsin 
/ok you can do it/ 

((checking the material)) a 
pink pencil hmm (.) hmm pink gok 
net gikmamig tahtaya a pink- a 
pink pencil yaziyorum bakin 
/hmm pink is not printed 
clearly. I am writing a pink 
pencil on the board. Look here/ 

In extract 6, TR3 is warned by a student about a deficiency 
in the material. In turn 3, her first reaction is in the form of a 
reassurance that the student can do it. Unlike the teachers in 
this study, she does not change footing immediately. Upon 
further inspection, she has to accept that the problem is 
indeed with the material: apparently, there is a typographical 
error. But even then she does not use the pronoun ‘we’. She 
remains on the side of the materials. 

3.4. Line-by-line Text Analysis: a hybrid mode? 

So far, the analysis showed that the teacher becomes both 
the sound of the material (conductor) and the private speech 
of the students (mediator). There is one more important 
function in the T’s Data, which is not described in SETT: 
The teachers use the texts in the materials as a resource for 
line-by-line translation. Using the materials in such a way, 
namely, to serve as a springboard for vocabulary and 
grammar teaching via translation, is not among the enlisted 
pedagogical goals of the materials mode in SETT. 
Vocabulary and grammar teaching is in fact a pedagogical 
goal during the skills and systems mode according to SETT. 
Moreover, these sessions we are about to describe have a 
“dual focus” whereby they both focus on form and focus on 
meaning simultaneously [24]. Such focus on meaning is 
described within the classroom context mode in SETT. In 
that sense, we might call these translation sessions as a 
hybrid mode which has the pedagogical function that 


1 TR3 

2 SI 

3 TR3 

4 TR3 
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belongs to the materials mode while carrying the 
interactional features of multiple modes. Walsh [26] 
acknowledges the possibility of mode-divergence as a result 
of the culture by stating that: 

Given the uniqueness of the L2 classroom and the 
fact that every interaction is locally produced, it is 
neither practicable nor realistic to propose that an 
all- encompassing view of context can be derived, or 
that an instrument is available which can accurately 
provide an emic perspective of each interaction. 

(P-91) 


from the CD and answer some comprehension questions. 
Later on, they will predict the end of the story. T14 spends 
great effort to make the story comprehensible. 

In this extract, we can observe the students’ collaborative 
effort to translate the passage. In turn 4, one student pays 
attention to the end of the sentence and combines it with the 
previous utterance: “iki giin once konupnak istedi ” (He 
wanted to talk two days ago). T14 draws the student’s 
attention to the word '‘see” (in turn 5). By this means, she 
shows the student where to pay attention to and where the 
important information is. By this way, she is modeling the 
strategy for the students, also. 


The following extract comes from T13’s lesson. There is a 
dialogue in the textbook which is intended to serve as a 


model before pairs make and practice their own dialogues. 
Before actually doing the pairwork, T13 makes sure that the 
dialogue is understood by having her students translate it in a 

1 

2 

T14 

SI 

line-by-line 

manner. 

Extract 7. Materials mode from T13’s lesson 

3 

T14 

1 T13 

ok (.) ne diyor diyalogda 

/ok what does it say in the dialogue/ 

4 

S2 


2 SI 

bodruma gitmi§ 

/he went to bodrum/ 

5 

T14 

3 S2 

haftasonu nasildi diyor 
/it says how was the weekend/ 

6 

SI 


hmm weekend ne haftasonu ok how was 

7 

T14 

4 T13 

his weekend 


/hmm what is weekend weekend/ 
haftasonu neredeydi mi diyor 

8 

S2 

5 SI 

/does it say where was he in the 
weekend/ 

9 

T14 

6 S3 

hayir it was sunny 
/no/ 

10 

S2 

7 T13 

it was great ha great where were you 

11 

T14 


S4 


neredeydin 
/where were you/ 


Extract 8. Materials mode from T14’s lesson 

he decided to talk with the doorkeeper 
kiminle goriigmeye karar verdi 
/with whom did he decide to talk/ 
kapici 

/doorkeeper/ 

evet kapiciyla ( (reading)) thanks for 
coming I want to ask some questions did 
you see mr dark two days ago 
/yes with the doorkeeper/ 
iki giin once konu$mak istedi 
/he wanted to talk two days ago/ 

no did you see what is see 

gormek 
/to see/ 

did you see mrs dark 

gordiinuz mu 
/did you see/ 

evet gordiinuz mii two days ago 
/yes did you see/ 
iki giin once 
/two days ago/ 

iki giin once gordiinuz mii evet she was 
in a hurry ((miming)) acele ediyordu 
she called a taxi 

/two days ago did you see yes/ /she was 
in a hurry/ 


9 T13 hm hmm 

We can see students are trying to make sense of the 
dialogue. As described in SETT, the interactional space is 
determined by the type of the activity [26]. The learners 
seem to have more interactional space during these 
translation sessions since there happen more than one 
student turns frequently. For example, from the two 
suggestions in turns 2 and 3, T13 accepts the latter one by 
pointing out that weekend is “ haftasonu ” in Turkish. The 
students can respond to each other’s’ contributions freely. 
For example in turn 6, S3 warns SI that the meaning cannot 
be “haftasonu neredeydin ” (where were you in the weekend) 
because the answer "it was sunny” does not match it. T13 
accepts it as this comment shows the line has been 
understood, and moves on the next line of the dialogue. 

T14 also has her students translate the textbook dialogue. 
This dialogue is intended to be used as listening material. In 
the textbook exercise, students are supposed to listen to it 


In summary, during these translations many learning 
opportunities occur, especially strategy teaching happens, 
because students can see how to look at expressions and 
which clues to pay attention to (e.g. extract 7 turn 5). In 
addition, students can engage in collaborative efforts in 
providing the correct translation as in T13’s lesson (extract 6, 
turns 2-3; 5-6). The structure of the interaction in these 
sequences is akin to Mercer’s [18] notion of “cumulative 
talk”. Cumulative talk entails talking to think together. There 
is no question-answer or argument; speakers build on each 
other’s contributions. Such interactions facilitate thinking 
together; in other words, “interthinking” [18]. 

In TRs lessons, this feature cannot be observed. Trainees 
do not use translation and try to avoid the use of mother 
tongue especially during whole class interactions. In 
addition, they tend to focus on either meaning or the form of 
the reading passages in the textbooks. For example, in the 
following extract, TR1 is doing the reading passage in the 
textbook. 
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Extract 9. 

Materials mode from TRl’s lesson 



have has had (.) good he 

1 

TR1 

went- sorry his brothers 
went to- went. 

2 

Ss 

[ [go 

3 

TR1 

go good Ian didn't like and 
he left- left, 

((looking at the passage in 

4 

SI 

a puzzled way, attempting to 
complete the sentence)) 
not here in the passage (.) 
he left, leave ok, leave 

5 

TR1 

((writing on the board: 
leave-left) ) hmm he went- we 
said went, go. he finished. 

C 

SI 

bitirdi 

0 

/finished/ 

7 

TR1 

yes bitirdi but he wanted, 

/finished/ 

8 

Ss 

[[want 

9 

TR1 

yes he couldn't pass the exam 


returned- returned. 

10 

Ss 

[[return 

11 

TR1 

return (.) he got the job. 

12 

S2 

get 

13 

TR1 

good- get a job (.) changed. 

14 

S3 

change 


In this extract, we can see that TR1 wants to focus on the 
verb forms only. During the earlier turns, he reads aloud the 
sentence which contains a V2 form and the students give the 


VI form in chorus. He nominates SI to give the VI form for 
“left” but SI fails to answer because he apparently was not 
paying attention. His first reaction was trying to complete the 
sentence, looking for clues in the passage. TR1 clarifies the 
desired response with an explanation on the board and passes 
to the next verb - finished. SI, still not getting it this time 
offers the Turkish translation of the verb. TR1 not only 
passes the question unanswered, but also begins to provide 
less and less context from the passage. This can be 
interpreted as an attempt to avoid further misunderstandings. 
The focus is clearly on the form and definitely not on the 
meaning. There is not a dual focus as observed in Ts data. 

4. Conclusions 

The modes analysis of the data in this study brought into 
light the pedagogical goals and interactional features 
pertaining to materials mode. The following table 
summarizes the findings from all participants. The first 
column belongs to the found pedagogical goals in this study. 
In the second, third and fourth columns, the three resources 
of data are shown to facilitate comparison. If the pedagogic 
goal was observed in the data, a tick (V) and the interactional 
features to fulfill that goal are summarized in parentheses. A 
cross (*) is used to show lack of a goal. 


Table 2. The Summary of Comparison across Data Sets 


Pedagogical Goals 


SETT 


T’s Data 


TR’s Data 


(interactional features) 


(interactional features) 


(interactional features) 

To provide language practice 


(IRF pattern) 


(mostly L2, IRF pattern, no 


(mostly L2, IRF pattern, 

around a piece of material 




insertion sequences) 


might be interrupted by 
insertion sequences,) 

To elicit responses in relation to 


(scaffolding, display 


(mostly L2, echo, helpful 


(not as varied in terms of 

the material 


questions and form focused 


completion, offering 


elicitation strategies) 



feedback) 


choice, cueing, etc.) 



To check and display answers 


(repair is used to correct 


(mostly L2, repair both 


(mostly L2, repair both 



errors and give further 
examples) 


directly and indirectly) 


directly and indirectly) 

To evaluate contributions 


(teacher feedback is 


(focus on form rather than 


(focus on form rather than 



form-focused, attending to 
correctness rather than 
content) 


meaning) 


meaning) 

To clarify when necessary 




(mostly in LI) 


(try to avoid LI, especially 
with whole class) 

To make the material accessible to 

X 



(mostly in LI, change of 


(mostly in LI, with 

students 




footing) 


individual students, in L2 if 
with whole class, no change 
of footing) 

To warrant full comprehension of 

X 



(translation, cumulative 

X 


the texts in the material (line by 




talk, strategy training, 



line analysis) 




modeling by the teacher, 
dual focus) 
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Walsh [26] developed SETT framework in the UK, based 
on English lessons that took place in the western culture. The 
similarities found between SETT and other studies which 
used SETT motivate us to explore further the possibility of 
determining universal features for English lessons as 
institutional discourse. Markee [17] emphasized the need to 
“engage in comparative re-production research in order to 
make broad statements about the generality and 
prototypicality of the qualitative organization of particular 
practices across languages, cultures and institutional 
contexts” (p. 1). The implications of discovering such 
prototypes would appeal to the researcher both as a language 
learner and as a teacher. 

More appealing than that, however, are the differences 
that were manifested by the analysis. The fact that there were 
differences in the way materials are conducted in the data 
from the descriptions in SETT proves the existence of 
context-specific features of language lessons. Like any 
community, classroom community is affected from the 
culture in which it takes place. People bring their 
backgrounds to the situation. Since the onset of post method 
condition, there has been a shift of focus from the imposed 
ways of teaching and learning to the “localized” practices 
[14]. Thus, “while making themselves aware of principles 
and practices of the colonial construct of method, teachers 
rely mostly on context-sensitive local knowledge to identify 
problems, find solutions, and try them out to see what works 
and what does not in their specific context” [13]. The most 
important two features that met the eye in this study were the 
use of LI and the line-by-line analysis of the textbook 
passages. These can have stemmed from the local experience 
of the teachers. I§ik [11] discusses that since the times of the 
Ottoman empire, Turkish culture of language teaching 
“equates language education with studying formal aspects of 
a target language and consists of mechanical practice of the 
isolated formal aspects of a target language at the sentence 
level” [11]. This understanding often entails making sure 
that each and every word in the textbook must be taught 
explicitly - usually through word-by-word translation. 
Despite the fact that translation is generally discouraged in 
current language teacher education in Turkey and the 
textbook presents many communicative tasks based on the 
passages, the teachers take a completely different path and 
insist on these practices. Thus, it might be the time to put 
aside prescriptive attitudes and seek ways of understanding 
the benefits that the teachers see in such procedures. As 
mentioned earlier, the inevitability of LI in foreign language 
classes is well-established by previous research. Although 
SETT does not account for the use of LI, it has been proved 
once more with this study that LI is an inevitable aspect of 
foreign language classes. 

The differences between the T’s Data and the TR’s Data 
also highlight and reinforce the argument towards the need 
of accepting what occurs in the language classrooms as a 
reference point to inform teacher education. On one hand, 
the local knowledge seems to be not available to the trainees 
yet, since they neither use LI nor do line-by-line analysis. 


On the other hand, they seem to be making special effort to 
avoid such practices in their demo lessons. The possible 
reason for this could be due to their training which 
indoctrinated them according to the Western sense of 
teaching and learning. They preferred to use less mother 
tongue compared to the teachers. They shunned from using 
Turkish with the whole class, in a way hiding it from the rest 
of the class. One caveat is that for the teachers, the researcher 
is merely an observer and a researcher in the class. On the 
other hand, the trainees see the researcher as not only an 
observer, but also a representative of the formal training they 
had received from the university. Hodkinson and Hodkinson 
[8] draw attention to the effect that tutors and instructors 
might have on the classroom decisions of trainee teachers. 
Therefore, it must be considered that the observer’s effect 
could have been stronger on trainees’ choices. The 
line-by-line translation did not exist in the TR’s Data. In fact, 
the trainees rarely deviated from the textbook activities. One 
explanation can be that the trainees lack the professional 
experience and confidence and stick to safe procedures 
rather than venturing new ways of using the textbook. There 
is considerable evidence that teachers become more flexible 
and versatile in their pedagogical decisions as they gain 
experience [7]. In addition, the lack of adaptation might 
indicate a view of the textbook as superior factor. This 
impression is also reinforced by the fact that the TR’s Data 
lacks the change of footing that was found in T’s Data. 
Trainees seem to prefer aligning themselves with the book 
and never step across to stand against the book, together with 
the students. 

Of course all these impressions need to be validated with 
more focused research. One implication is that the teacher 
education that is provided at Mugla Sitki Ko^man University 
needs to be reconsidered in the light of these findings. 
Secondly, the emergent picture as a result of this study gave 
us a description of what is there to investigate. In that sense, 
this study has paved the way for future research to contribute 
to the localization of the language teaching profession as 
well as finding out the universal characteristics of the 
institutional discourse in ELT lessons. 
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